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especially with the window well supplied with good ground 
glass or varnished paper. 

The artist, therefore, has to regard the sky in two respects- 
one, as it furnishes him with light in his painting room ; the 
other, as it modifies the natural scenery out of doors. The 
climate of England is most advantageous for the landscape 
painter by reason of its moisture in producing successive grades 
of aerial perspective, and the various effects of shadows from 
the passing clouds. Sometimes in Italy, surrounded as it is by 
the sea, similar effects are perceived, with a beautiful roseate 
grey in the distance. I have seen, in the vicinity of Boston, 
the most gorgeous effects of sunset, surpassing in variety and 
intensity of color anything I have ever seen in Italy; but so 
transient and changeful as scarcely to be studied. In Italy the 
soft, golden sides of sunset are more frequently seen, and pre- 
ferable for the painter. 

Beturning from a ramble in the country near Florence, as I 
crossed the Ponte Trinila, I was arrested by the most splendid 
effect of the evening sun. The whole west was an immense 
fabric of gold of the most beautiful configuration of parts. I 
gazed on it enchanted! Oh, that my son Angelo, who was 
devoted to landscape, could not have happened to be with me! 
Still I gazed, but, finding the scene to change so little, I thought 
I might bring him to witness some of its glory; I therefore 
started off on a ran across the bridge, along the quay, through 
the arches of the offices, across the piazza, up to my painting 
room (at least half a mile), where, out of breath by the exer- 
tion, at fifty-one years of age, I found my son reading. I put 
his hat on his head, seized his hand, and could only say, 
"Come !" "We ran back the whole course I had taken to the 
centre of the bridge ; when, to my astonishment and delight, 
the scene was scarcely changed ! I narrate the whole circum- 
stance, not so much to show the amount of my excitement, as 
to impress the reader with the fact of the gentle changes of the 
Italian sky, as they may be contrasted with the atmosphere of 
our fast country. 

JUmfaanW $z&U, 

Mr. Editor : 

The Cbayon has, on several occasions, opened its pages to 
inquiry and discussion. This encourages me now to propose 
through it a question, which, to analyze and answer may, per- 
haps, be deemed a worthy task by some of its able readers and 
contributors, who have given thought and study to the subject. 

The question is : What constitutes Christian Art? 

Much has been written on Christian Art, and yet I believe 
that the views of most persons, as to what is Christian Art, 
are, if not utterly erroneous, confused and vague. There are 
those who fancy it to consist in the selection of a religious sub- 
ject, and can see it nowhere else. Those sweeping to the other 
extreme, as making all pictorial representation worthy a 
Christian, are yet more numerous; and the most prevalent 
idea is, that it is merely a distinct oranch of Art, like animal, 
landscape, and portrait painting. To have these fogs cleared 
away by a terse, thorough, correct, and clear definition, could 
not fail to secure the interest and earn the thanks of many. 
This is a Christian community, and it is but proper for us to 
rightly understand what this expression, " Christian Art," does 
signify, in a Christian sense. 

I am not a writer, but an artist, and as such I start the ques- 
tion for some better skilled in wording their ideas than myself. 
Yours, very truly, 

" J. A. <E. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 

At a meeting, held on the 20th October, the chairman 
announced that the Board of Trustees had secured a room for 
the Institute in the New York University building. 

Mr. K. G. Hatfield read a paper on "Architectural Con- 
structions." Mr. Hatfield stated that the object to be obtained in 
architectural constructions is to sustain or resist some weight 
or pressure. To do this effectually, and at a minimum expendi- 
ture of time and money, is a work of considerable importance. 
An insufficient provision of material results in a failure and the 
loss of money at least, if not the more serious loss of life ; 
while, on the other hand, all excess of material is a needless 
waste of property, chargeable to incapacity or to ignorance. 
Mr. Hatfield brought forward examples to illustrate these 
principles; namely, that of an expensive public building now 
in course of erection in this city, which, according to its plana 
and specifications, requires for its roof-trusses material that is 
adequate for two such buildings; — the falling of a fire-proof 
building on the corner of Wall and Hanover streets, some 
years since; — the destruction of the store of Phelps & Peok, at 
the corner of Fulton and Cliff streets, with the loss of some 
forty lives ; — more recently, the falling of a row of dwellings 
in Twenty-first street, near Fiftli Avenue, killing many of the 
workmen ; — the falling of a floor in Vermont, whereby some 
three hundred people were precipitated to the cellar; and, 
lately, in Ohio, the falling of a store, involving the loss of some 
$20,000. Mr. Hatfield then proceeded to a technical explana- 
tion of the principles involved in construction, and enforced 
them upon the diligent attention of architects. 

Mr. C. Babcock read a paper on "The "Ways and Means of 
accomplishing the Elevation of the Architects* Profession." 
Mr. Babcock considered that discussions, lectures, a library, a 
collection of drawings and models, social meetings, etc, 
although they can do a great deal towards it, cannot entirely 
succeed in placing the standing of the profession where it' 
should be, in comparison with other callings requiring for sue* 
cess in them practical knowledge and intellectual power. 
There was no reason why architecture should not be esteemed 
by the side of divinity, medicine, and law." The education of a 
thorough architect requires as much time and study, and the 
application of as fine powers of mind as are ever given to any 
department of human labor or learning; and the amount of 
information which the architect must get, as the rudiments of 
his profession is as great. The. knowledge of all the various 
branches of building, of materials, and the laws of their dura- v 
bility and strength, of the history and character of styles, and 
their applicability to modern uses, and of the grand laws which 
govern all Art, is not to be acquired except by years of study 
and thought. And furthermore, architecture being a fine or 
high art, demands of its professors, as essential to their great- 
ness, powers of genius which are independent of, and superior 
to those of ordinary intellect. But all this is, in our day, not 
appreciated by the public. They recognize as freely qualified 
members of the profession any full grown boys or aspiring car- 
penters, who hang out their signs and proclaim themselves ' 
architects ; and they can rarely distinguish between the produc- 
tions of these tyros and those of men whose whole lives have 
"teen devoted to their Art. In fact, the public are lamentably 
ignorant of what architecture is, and cannot tell good from 
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bad ; their judgment, so called, is so warped by prejudice, or 
blinded by a name ; their taste is utterly undeveloped, and 
even in men well informed as to Art in general, is guided by 
no fixed rules. If, therefore, the work of a novice happens to 
please the public, they immediately rank him with men of edu- 
cation and experience. They cannot see the defects of his 
design, or the poverty of his ideas, his ignorance of the true 
characteristics of styles, or his disregard of the simplest rules 
of construction, and, in short, can see no reason why lie is not 
as good an architect as Phidias, Michael Angelo, Giotto, or 
anybody else. Mr. Babeock considered this state of things as 
operating very forcibly against the "elevation of the standing 
of the profession," and then proceeded to consider how the dif- 
ficulty 'could be remedied. He suggested that some standard of 
professional education should be established similar in strin- 
gency, and based upon conditions like those which regulate 
the professional qualifications of lawyers, doctors, and divines. 
He trusted that an institution for the education of architects, 
■with power to give diplomas, etc., might be looked forward to 
as one legitimate means of curing the evil. The present system 
of acquiring a knowledge of the Art of architecture is deplora- 
bly bad. A youth in training rarely learns more than drawing 
and construction from his master; all that appertains to the 
principles of the Art, all that can influence his taste, all his 
knowledge of the history and styles of architecture, he must 
obtain through study in his leisure hours, and that without 
guidance or direction. "With naturally an acute mind he will 
triumph over difficulties, but the result is too apt to be a taste 
bound by a formalism which he can never shake off. He did 
not consider thia the fault of the architect ; he was too much 
absorbed in his professional work to attend thoroughly to the 
education of students. They should be educated by competent 
and experienced professors, properly organized into an institu- 
tion, the practicability of founding which he recommended for 
serious discussion. 

Mr. Babeock considered that another great obstacle to the 
.elevation of the standard of the profession was, that architects 
themselves did not seem to be conscious of their position aa 
artists; they did not sufficiently express their claims to be con- 
sidered as such by the side of the painter and sculptor; the 
"scientific" and "practical" departments of the profession 
were more protected than the artistic; it were easy to find 
buildings well and scientifically constructed, but artistic 
.designs are not produced every day. He also made some 
remarks upon the regulations of competition, which many 
regarded as a necessary evil, but which might, perhaps, be bet- 
ter called a necessity with evils attending it. He thought the 
matter could be regulated -by rules as had been suggested by 
other members, which would go far towards putting a stop to 
proposals from Building Committees, so insulting to the com- 
mon sense of professional men as those lately advertised by 
the Peabody Institute. Mr. Babeock concluded by suggesting 
that some standard of prices be established for an architect's 
services, based upon intelligent comprehension of their value, 
believing that an expression and maintenance of the Institute's 
views on this point would enable architects to stand out 
against certain disreputable parties, who please their employers 
by charging a very low price for their plans, and cheat them 
of three times the amount by connivance with the contractors. 
The profession will always have to bear the disgrace of such 
transactions until its respectable members denounce them. 

By order, B. M. Hunt, Secretary. 



ST. GEORGE 8 CHURCH. 

Tub other night we sauntered out to see St. George's Church 
by moonlight. If you wish to see St. George's Church to ad- 
vantage, you must look at it by moonlight. And this is no 
small praise of the architectural merits of that structure ; for a 
building which presents a fine outline by night, and shows its 
principal features to advantage by the faint light of the moon, 
is possessed of one of the first and principal elements of beauty. 

At a distance of several blocks, you can see the two stone 
spires, each surmounted by a cross ; rising high above the sur- 
rounding buildings, they suggest an edifice of no ordinary 
magnitude. As you approach, and reach the corner of 
Second Avenue and Fourteenth street, the whole front bursts 
upon the eye; tall, massive, stately, simple and yet elegant, a 
truly venerable pile, the masses well arranged, the openings 
few but well defined, the mouldings simple and purely construct- 
ive, the windows deep and well proportioned for their position. 
The massive towers, with their high and boldly projecting bases, 
are firmly planted on each side of the more minutely organized 
and open arcade of three arches, which forms the entrance to 
the church ; and while the main front, in its transition from the 
arcade to the row of five windows above, and thence to the 
tracery of the wheel window, appears to be gathering in 
strength and compactness towards the peak of the gable, the 
towers begin gradually to develop that diversity and play of 
forms which, in so masterly a manner, cover the transition from 
the square to the octagon, and thence to the spire. And the 
spires themselves, a network of tracery, delicate and playful in 
detail, vibrate away into the deep blue sky above, with its many 
twinkling stars, and hold up to heaven, boldly and tenderly, the 
cross, the emblem of love and faith, and the promise of redemp- 
tion. These towers are truly a work of no ordinary architectural 
merit. They, must have cost many an hour of study and 
thought aud labored drawing, designs made and thrown away 
to make room for others, until these simple and bold touches of 
light and shade, of strengtli aud elegance, of massiveness and 
airy lightness, were so wrought together as to produce so favor- 
able an effect. 

The side of the church is less successful. It is too short — 
much too short ; the openings are too large, the buttresses too 
massive for the style, the cornice hard and rigid in its lines and 
moulding?, when compared with the rest of the building. 

The chancel, or' apse, presents again the spirit pervading the 
front and the towers. 

The building, as a whole, has this one very striking fault, it 
is decidedly too short. But, at the same time, it presents all 
the essential elements of a monument of religious worship: 
large, tall, simple, artistically arranged, showing great depth of 
organization, bold mouldings, no part jarring against the whole. 
We may pronounce the exterior of the building a most success- 
ful effort of our day. 

The interior is less satisfactory It has all the advantages of 
magnitude, and the chancel, with all its appointments, is in no 
way inferior to the best portions of the exterior ; but we can- 
not feel reconciled to the projecting galleries and the rude ceil- 
ing, and we must express our decided disapprobation of the 
stained glass windows. The sooner they are removed the bet- 
ter. The galleries certainly deserve some credit as a mechani- 
cal construction, and we will admit that that construction is 
much more artistically treated than many imitations we have 
seen lately. But why not have them supported, in the mos " 
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natural way, by piers or columns from the floor? We suppose 
the exceeding popularity of the present incumbent of that pulpit 
■will pass as an apology for the absence of columns, in order to 
avoid all obstructions to the view ; but we doubt whether it 
can he reconciled with good taste to allow practical advantages 
to carry the day against that liberality of space for all necessary 
appointments, which is eminently due to the Honse of God. 
"We do not like to see the idea so entirely neglected, that a 
church is a monument of a religious principle, the embodiment 
of a sublime sentiment, as well as an amphitheatre for preach- 
ing. "We cannot refrain from expressing our grateful apprecia- 
tion of the apparent fact, that the building committee of this 
structure has given the architect, Mr. Leopold Eidlttz, a full 
and liberal scope for the exercise of his talents, a fact which 
must place these gentlemen deservedly high as patrons of art. 

Before leaving the grounds, we took another long, lingering 
look^at the front and. the towers. The moon ivas shining 
bright, and threw gigantic shadows of the steeples upon the 
roof of the church. The houses all round appeared so very 
smally the church so very tall, the arcade so very deep. The 
clock struck nine, and the hell rang the evening peal, and we 
slowly turned our steps towards home. Passing through the 
square, we saw, on Fifteenth street, St. James', a newly- 
erected church, of a stone body, with a slight brick swelling in 
the rear (we suppose an apology for an apse), and a tower, also, 
■with a steeple exceedingly attenuated and woody, with minute 
knobs (meant for crockets) on its sides, surmounted with a 
rumpled cabbage. And then passing down Second Avenue, we 
saw Dr. Smith's Church, on the corner of Fourteenth street, and 
it occurred to us to ask ourselves why that congregation will 
persist in worshipping in a packing-box. And then we saw the 
Historical Society building, and we wondered what was on that 
pedestal over the door, and we wondered at a great many other 
things in that building, which we reserve for another article ; 
and then we went home and to bed, and whether it was the 
supper we had eaten, or whether it was the shadowy forms of 
latent ideas, we don't know which, perhaps both, we had a 
most wonderful dream that night. 

"We dreamt it was night, and we were trundling a hoop in 
Stuyvesant Square, an exceeding large hoop, travelling at a slow 
and steady pace around the fountain. Suddenly the hoop 
stopped short in its career, the clock of St. George's struck 
twelve, and, with the last stroke, out of one of the belfry win- 
dows came the figure of Thomas Dugan, deceased, the former 
Sexton of that church. He was dressed iu white, and had a 
large duster in his band. He looked out to the east and then 
to the west, and then to the north and the south, and when he 
espied St. James' opposite, he shook his duster at. it most ve- 
hemently, and behold, the swelling in the rear collapsed, and 
the steeple, small crockets, cabbage and all, slid down into the 
tower, and up arose the gigantic figure of a man with a leathern 
apron and a nightcap on. In his left hand he held an indefi- 
nitely long piece of hoop iron, in his right a sledgehammer ; and 
he stalked over the roofs of the adjoining houses, down, down, 
until he reached Dr. Smith's Church, and with one blow of his 
hammer he lopped off the bit of tower sticking out above the 
roof, and then turned over the church on all four sides, and 
hooped it with hoop iron, and then lie marked it, " this side up 
with care," " handle tenderly, it*s all veneered ;" and then we 
dreamt we saw-npon the pedestal of the Historical Society 
building the bust of Herodotus, and he complained loudly that 
ho could not be seen from the street on account of a projecting 



cornice under him, and he turned his face to the wall with a 
malediction which awoke us from our slumbers, and we rubbed 
our eyes, and we felt an exceeding longing for — breakfast. 
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Dossbldobf, 16£ft October, 1857. 

The city of Dusseldorf is, at present, known the world over 
for its Art schools. "We see it mentioned in the current prints 
of the day, and read long chapters concerning it in books. 
Among its fifty ^ thousand inhabitants there are some six hun- 
dred artists, of all nations, and nearly three hundred Art 
students. Those of the artists who have attained some consi- 
derable degree of excellence, and are more or less known over 
Europe and America, live 'here like a family. It is a pleasing 
aspect of life to contemplate a number of the best living 
artists residing together, keeping up a spirit of emulation 
amongst themselves and their brother artists of other nations 
which, while it spurs them on to greater efforts, never degene- 
rates into envy. This is the chief benefit arising from living 
here: one breathes, as it were, an sosthetical atmosphere;- 
artists interchange visits, and mutually enjoy the benefit of 
each other's thought ; they see how special effects are produced* 
and by constantly having the productions of others forced upon 
their observation, they are in no danger of contracting dan- 
gerous peculiarities. 

There are, at present, two separate and distinct schools of 
painting in this city ; the Academy, with' its adherents, 
attendant professors and students, forming one school; and the 
independent artists another. The Academicians seem to 
imagine that the greatest perfection of Art is the minute and 
truthful imitation of Nature ; accordingly all their work is 
microscopic. They paint fruit-pieces and still-life generally 
with wonderful fidelity; no photograph could render it with 
greater truth. Some endeavor to paint history in this style 
There are several pictures of this kind on exhibition, and, as 
might be expected, they are entire failures: each lock of hair, 
each finger, every thread of drapery is perfect, but altogether 
they are devoid of impressive effect. The generality of this 
school choose subjects in accordance with their ideas of Art ; 
hence we have a great number of trifling things, fitted only to 
display the skill of the painter and his want of reflection. Of 
this species of Art we have a Dutchman smoking a pipe in. 
bed; a man shooting- a cat; an unfortunate servant who has 
broken 'her tray of dishes; a boy smoking his first cigar, and so 
forth. The other school is constituted of the "Artists of 
Dusseldorf," and embraces Lessing, Sohn, KSeler, and kindred 
spirits. They look down on the Academy with something 
strongly resembling contempt; nor can this be wondered at, 
for, when we reflect on the manner in which the Academy 
students are educated, the time required, and the result, it 
seems strange that it does not call forth something stronger 
than a sneer. 

The Gallery of Old Masters, which was once such an attrac- 
tion at this place, was removed some twenty years ago to 
Munich. There are, however, three galleries open to the 
public; one permanent, the other two annual. The permanent 
exhibition is an excellent arrangement for the accommodation 
of artists and persons purchasing works of Art, and is con- 
stantly open, either for the sale or exhibition of paintings. At 
the present time there are about two hundred pictures on 



